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appeared in the offing. Slie was constantly 
cheered with the assurance tliat fairer weather 
for a homeward-bound ship, or more likely to 
continue, was never known before. Still, never- 
theless, the poor woman's heart was not at 
peace, and the days and nights lagged along 
with an unaccustomed heaviness. 

" One night in particular, towards the end of 
the second month, appeared to linger so very 
strangely, that the widow thought the mom 
would never dawn. An unusual darkness 
seemed to brood over the world ; and she lay 
awake, gazing with longing eyes toward the 
little window through wliich the sun's earliest 
rays were used to greet lier in her waking. 

" On a sudden, she heard voices outside the 
window. Alive to the slightest ciicumstance 
that was unusual, she arose, all dark as it was, 
threw on her simple dress in haste, and groped 
her way to the front door of the dwelling. She 
recognised the voice of a friendly neighbour, 
and opened the door, supposing that he might 
have some interesting intelligence to commu- 
nicate. She judged correctly. 

' Good news ! good news ! Mrs. Reardon ; 

and I give you joy of them this morning 

What will you give me for telling you who is 
in that small boat at the shore ?' 

' That small boat ! — what ? — where ?' 

' Below there, ma'am, where I'm pointing 
my fing^. Don't you see them coming up the 
crag towards you ?' 

' I cannot — I cannot — it is so dark ;' the 
widow replied— endeavouring to penetrate the 
gloom. 

' Dark ! And the broad sun shining down 
upon them this whole day!' 

' Day ! The Sun ! O my Almighty Father, 
save me !' — 

' W'liat's the matter ? Don't you see them, 
ma'am ?' 

' See them ?' the poor woman exclaimed, 
placing her hands on her eyes, and shrieking 
aloud in lier agony — " Oh ! I shall never see 
him more ! — I am dark and blind !' 

" The peasant started back and blessed him- 
self. The next instant the poor widow was 
caught in the ai-ms of her son. 

' Where is she ? My mother. O my darling 
mother, lam come back to you! Look! I 
have kept my word.' 

" She strove, with a sudden effort of self- 
restraint, to keep her misfortune secret, and 
wept without speaking, upon the neck of her 
long absent relative, who atti'ibuted her tears 
to an excess of happiness. But when he pre- 
sented liis youn^ wife, and called her attention 
to tlie happy laughing faces and healthful cheeks 
of their children, the wandering of her eyes, 
and the confusion of her manner, left it no 
longer possible to retain the secret. 

' My good, kind boy,' said she, laying her 
hand heavily on his arm — ' you are returned to 
my old arms once more, and I am grateftJ for 
it — ^but we cannot expect to have all we wish 
for in this world. O my poor boy, I can never 
see you — I can never see your children ! I am 
blind.' 

" The young man uttered a horrid and pierc- 
ing cry, while he tossed his clenched hand above 
his head and stamped upon the earth in sudden 
anguish. 'Blind! my mother!' he repeated — 
' Oh, heaven, is this the end of all my toils 
and wishes ? To come home and find her dark 
for ever! Is it for this that I have prayed and 
laboured? Blind and dark ! O my poor mother ! 
Oh, heaven ! O mother, mother !' 



' Hold, now, my boy — where are you. What 
way is that for a Christian to talk? Come near 
' me, and let me touch your hands. — Don't add 
\ to my sorrows, Richard, my child, by uttering 
a word against the wUl of heaven — Where are 
you ? Come near me. Let me hear you say 
that you aae resigned to this and all other visi- 
tations of the great Lord of all light. Say this, 
my child, and your virtue will be dearer to me 
tlum my eyes ! Ah, my good Ricliard, you 
may be sure the Almighty never strikes us ex- 
cept it is for our sins, or for our good. I 
thought too much of you, my child, and the 
Lord saw that my heart was straying to the 
world again, and he has struck me for the liap- 
piness of both. Let me hear you say that you 
are satisfied. I can see your heart still, and 
that is dearer to me than your person. Let me 
see it as good and dutiful as I knew it before 
you left me.' 

" The disappointed exile supported her in his 
arms. — ' Well — well — my poor mother,' he 
' I am satislied. Since you are the chief suf- 
ferer, and shew no discontent, it would be too 
unreasonable that I should murmur. The will 
of heaven be done ! — but it is a bitter- — -bitter 
stroke.' Again he folded his dark parent to 
his bosom and wept aloud, while his wife re- 
tiring softly to a distance, hid her face in her 
cloak. Her children clung with fear and anx- 
iety to her side, and gazed with affrighted faces 
upon the afflicted mother and sou. 

** But they were not forgotten. — After she 
had repeatedly embraced her recovered cliild, 
the good widow remembered her guests. She 
extended her anus towards that part of the 
room at which she heard the sobs and meanings 
of the younger mother. ' Is that my daugh- 
ter's voice ?' she asked — * place her in my arms, 
Richard. Let me feel the mother of your 
children upon my bosom.' The young woman 
flung herself into the embrace of the aged 

widow ' Young and fair, I am sure,' the 

latter continued, p.issing her wasted fingers 
over the blooming cheek of the good American. 
' I can feel the rosea upon this cheek, I am 
certain. But what are these ? — Tears? My 
good child, you should dry our tears, instead 
of adding to them. Where are your children ? 
Let me sec — ah ! my heart — let me feel them, 
I mean — ^let me take them in my anus. My 
little angels ! Oh ! if I could only open my 
eyes for one moment to look upon you all — ^but 
for one little instant — I would close them again 
for the rest of my life, and think mj'self happy. 
If it liad happened only one day — one hour after 
your arrival — but the will of heaven be done ! 
perhaps even this moment, when we think our- 
selves most miserable. He Is preparing for us 
some hidden blessing.' 

" Once more the pious widow was correct in 
her conjecture. It is true, that day, which all 
hoped should be a day of rapture, was spent by 
the re-united family in tears and mourning. 
But Providence did not intend that creatures 
who had served him so faithfully, should be 
visited with more than a temporary sorrow, for 
a slight and unsiccustoraed transgression. " 

The disease proves cataract ; the muddy lens 
is removed by a skilful surgeon, and the patient 
restored to sight, in a manner that will abun- 
dantly remind the reader of Professor Wilson's 
stor)' of Blind Allan, in the Lights and Sha- 
dows of Scottish Life. 

On the whole, we cordially recommend this 
very interesting and instructive voliune, to the 
attentive perusal of oiff readers. 



Poetry of the Magyars, preceded by a sketch of 
the Language and Literature of Hungary and 

Transylvania By John BowTing, L.L.D. 

&c — London, printed for the Author. 

Dr. Bo%\Tiug has been an assiduous and suc- 
cessful labourer in the fields of Northern lite- 
rature, for a knowledge of which we are al- 
most wholly indebted to his persevering exer- 
tions. He has pointed public attention to the 
genius and intellectual attainments of nations, 
which hitherto had passed unnoticed in the lite- 
rary world, or at most had been passed over 
with a hasty glance, as affording nothing wor- 
thy to arrest and detain the eye of the explo- 
rer. To him, therefore, the student of gene- 
ral literature, who loves to trace the birth, the 
progress, and the gradual maturity of those 
lofty powers of reason or imagination, which 
are not pent up within any geographical boun- 
daries, but spread as widely as the domains of 
civilized man extend, owes no slight or trivial 
obligation. His extensive knowledge of the 
Northern languages, has enabled him to intro- 
duce to our acquaintance, stores of thought and 
imagery, at once novel and interesting ; and has 
enlarged the sphere of our agreeable associa- 
tions, and of that community of thought, which 
forms the bond and the privilege of those really 
devoted to the exalted pui-suits of intellect 
throughout the world, by unlocking to us 
the stores of nations wliieh we before had 
known only as political aggregations of human 
beings. With the literature of Hungary, we 
may ventm-e to affirm, that most of our read- 
ers %vere as little acquainted as with the man- 
ners and customs of Timbuctoo. Those who 
recollect Dr. Bowrings' volume on the poetry 
and literature of Poland, wiU be best and most 
easily informed as to the nature of the contents 
of the present volume, when we tell them that 
in it the author has performed for the litera- 
ture and poetry of the Magyars, as nearly as 
possible the same that he had before effected 
for those of the Poles. 

He commences with a brief yet comprehen- 
sive disquisition on the language and literature 
of Hungary, followed by a catalogue raisonnee 
of the principal authors, who have appeared 
in that country from the sixteenth ceutuiy to 
the present time, with brief sketches of their 
lives and writings, characters and genius — 
To tills are subjoined the specimens of their 
poetry, arranged in chronological order, under 
the names of the several authors to whom they 
belong. Of the poetry of these specuneus we 
cannot speak in very lofty terms of pi-aise ; 
but this is possibly because poetry is untrans- 
lateable. The Doctor's own opinion on the 
subject, which we shall give in the course of 
our extracts from his introduction, is, we think, 
a fair and candid one. We commence with 
the following extract from the preliminary 
matter, for the sake of the light it throws upon 
the general subject of the origin and literature 
of the Magyars : — 

" \^arious are the opinions respecting the ori- 
gin of the Hungarian people. Dr. F. Thomas 
has written three volumes to prove them to be 
descended from the ancient Egj'ptians. The 
word Hungariai is of Mogol root, and was ori- 
ginsdly Ugwr or Ingur, meaning foreigner or 
stranger. The Hungariai denominate them- 
selves and their language Magyar, which was 
undoubtedly the name of one of the tribes 
from which they sprung. In the fourth cen- 
tury they took possession of the lf.ud of tha 
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Bashkir ( Tartars,) between the Volga, ToW, | " But of this period little remains, except such 
and Jaik. They were subdued by the Turks scattered notices and fragments as are scarcely 
in the sixth century ; and in the seventh, eighth, 



and ninth, they associated themselves with the 
Chazai-s in Lebedia, (now the province of Kath- 
erinoslav,) and subsisted by robbery and ra- 
vage. In the middle of the ninth century 
they were called in by Ratislaw, Duke of Mo- 
raria, to assist him against the Germans ; and 
not long after, their territory being intnided on 
by the Pechenegers, they took up their abode 
under the Carpathian mountains, and combined 
with King Arnulf against their former Mora- 
vian allies. In their absence the Bulgarians 
had devastated their province, and they took 
possession of a part of Galicia, but afterwards 
broke through the Carpaths towards Mun- 
kach, attacked the Bulgarians on the river 
Tkeiss, anil seized a part of Pannonia. They 
wore at this period composed of seven tribes, 
of which the Magyar was the strongest, and 
uUitnatuly gave its name to all the rest. A 
part of the race still occupied Bashkiria, and 
are mentioned by Carpini in 1246, and Rubri- 
vis in 12.!>1, who speak of them as having ori- 
giiiallv gone forth from the Bashkirs. In our 
tiine, however, no fragments of the JlBgyEu- 
language are left in Bashkiria, though Von 
Orlav i-oports that one of the Caucasian tribes 
i5 still caliod Ugrichi (Hungarians) by the 
Riisiiiiiis, and -.isjs an Hungarian dialect 
Among the Hungai-ians it has always been a 
fiivoiuite theory to consider themselves as 
Hunt:, with little other reason than the simila- 
rity of name. The Huns were undoubtedly a 
Mongolian race, and nothing can be more un- 
like than the languages, characters, persons; 
and habits, of the Hungarians and the Mon- 
golian;-. Of late, a theoiy that the Hungmians 
and Finlnnders have a common origin, has found 
many intelligent advocates ; but probably no- 
thing more than the orientalism of both can 
be deduced from the affinities of their language. 
" We know httlo of Etcle ( Attila,) except 
from testimony which must be received with 
the greatest distrust. Prisons Rhetor, who 
v.-iis sent by Theodosius the Second to the 
Court of E tele, speaks of the fondness of the 
I-IuiK for their native language, and of the fes- 
tal songs in which, after their festivals, the 
decils of their heroes were celebrated in so 
tov.i-UJng a style, that the aged men of the as- 
sembly shoil many tears. He mentions also, 
that when Etele returned to his castle, he w'as 
met by maidens in white veils, who greeted 
him with Scythian hymns. During the re^n 
of the Arpadian kings, which brings us down 
to the beginning of the 14th century, (An- 
dreas Veneta having been poisoned in 1301,) 
many are the rcfercaces to the Joculatoi-s and 
Trufators, the Poets and Jesters, who were 
always to be found about the person of the 
monarch. And Galeotti, the librarian of king 
Matthias, asserts that his father, the celebrated 
John Hunyadi, awakened the martial spirit of 
his master by the hero-songs which he caused 
to be recited to him. ' At table too,' he says, 
' musicians and cithara players sung the deeds 
of valiant warriors in their native tongue to 
the music of the lyi'e — an usage,' he continues, 
' brought from Rome, and wUch passed from 
us (Italians) even to the Himgarians." At this 
period the literary influence of Italy upon Hun- 
gary ^vas very remarkable, and Dante has expres- 
sed in his Paradise a bright anticipation for the 



remarkable enough to occupy a place in this 
brief notice. 

" Srnion von Beza is the first of the Hun- 
garian Chroniclers. His history is from the 
earliest times down to the end of the thirteenth 
century. John von Kukiillo wrote the life of 
Lewis the First, 1342—1382, and John De 
Tiirocz published 8 Chfoniclfi of the Kingdom 
of Hungary down to the yeair 1473, in which 
he has introduced, word for word, the writings 
of his above-mentioned predecessors, as well as 
the Clironicon Budenne of an anonymous au- 
thor printed at Buda'in 1473. 

The battle of Mohacs (1526) is the " Dies 
irse" of the Hungarians, and its story of defeat 
and humiliation is more melancholy from its so 
immediately following a period of hope and of 
brightness. Hungary had been enhghteiied by 
the efforts of her own sons, and by the influx 
of illustrious strangers, as if merely to contrast 



Beata Ungria ! se non si lascia 
Flu malmenare. 



Carit. xix. 



with the darkness of Turkish oppression. 
The Reformation which soon after this period 
broke in upon the land, did much for the lan- 
guage. The spirit of Lutheranism was essen- 
tially popular. Its instrument, the vernacular 
tongue, especially represented in that mighty 
machine of knowledge and of power, the Press, 
whose efforts have changed and continue to 
change the character of nations, and which 
acts as a security against their permanent de- 
cline and fall, began to exert its beneficial in- 
fluences. 

'< In the sixteenth century many printing 
presses existed in Hungai-y. The great circu- 
lation of the Bible in the vernacular tongue 
produced a great demand for books. In the 
cities of Bartfeld, Debretzen, Varad, Neusohl, 
Kassa, were printing establishments supported 
by the public, and the Magnates assisted those 
of Detreka, Ujszigeth, Galgocz, Als6hendra, 
Ncmethuj^'ar, and Papa. In the following 
century presses w^ere erected in Trentsin, Si- 
lein, Senitz, Puchov, Leutschan, and Csess- 
reg. No censorship existed in any shape dur- 
ing this period. 

" The names of Magyar authors begin now 
to thicken, and a list of chroniclers and poets 
occupy the pages of literary story. The works 
of tills period are for the most part biograplii- 
cal and historical. The poetry can hardly be 
said to be much elevated above dull and sober 
prose, the ars poetica of the age being httle 
more than the art of making common-place 
sentences dance to the jingle of a rhyme." 

After the characteristic sketches, before al- 
luded to, of the axithors of note who appeared 
among the Magyars from this period down to 
the present time, our author sums up as fol- 
lows 

" I have thus gone through the list of those 
Magyar authoi-s who seem more particularly 
entitled to notice. I trust in this good work 
I am the forerunner of wiser and more success- 
ful men. 

" Tliat the Magyar language and literature 
will receive greater attention from foreigners, 
and that the interest excited elsewhere will 
act upon the better and brighter part of Hun- 
garian ambition is certain. I see without jea- 
lousy the ardent national feeling of the Magy. 
ars, and feel that a nationality founded upon 
knowledge, and representing a spirit of free- 
dom and independence, is itself a virtue, and 
the parent of many virtues. And witnessing 
the anxiety and the interest which these im- 



perfect labors of mine have awakened among 
the Magyars, I could not but derive encou- 
ragement to continue them. They who have 
patronized the daring, as well as they who 
have experienced the difficulties, will find in- 
dulgence for me. 

It may be deemed that originality is want- 
ing in these compositions. But it should not 
be forgotten tlxat something of originality is 
lost by the transfusion of any thought into a 
different idiom ; that an English verse of ne- 
cessity becomes in some degree English.— 
Tliere are other causes, too, which act upon 
Magyar literature. 

" A people so closely connected with Austria 
as are the inhabitants of Hungary, and \i hcso 
learned men almost without exce))tion speak 
and write the German tongue, do_j!nfloiibtedly, 
though sometimes almost imperceptibly, adojit 
the character of a literature with which they 
are so familiar. This familirfi-ity, if it some- 
times trench on their nationality, dees at the 
same time keep a high standard ever present 
to their minds, and leads to comparisons and 
contrasts which are on the whole favourable 
to the exercise of the intellectual powers. A 
German critic has denied to the Magyars a 
poetical temperament. He says the national 
tone is noble, generous gallant, suscejitible, 
good-natured, loving, easily won, sharp-witted, 
and imaginative. Sow, are not thcse^h-monts 
enough for the creation of poets and poetr)' ? 
And how can a nation be deemed unpoctical 
which can offer to the world such a roll of 
poets as Hungary presents? 

Of the popular poetry of the Magyars, 
little can be refen-ed to a high antiquity. A 
fragment of an ancient poem is still sung by 
Hungarian children, thus :- 

Lengycl Laszlo jo Idralyunk 
Az is nekiink illonsefriink. 
Notliing, however, but these two lines remain. 
The martial songs of their wariike ancestors 
have not been saved out of the oblivion of old 
time. Of the historical songs none arc earlier 
than those of the wars of the last Hungarian 
revolution. Of the oral stoiies {Menek or i?e- 
geh) of the Magyars, I shall translate Mai- 
lath's interesting description : 

" ' The Magyar story-tellers are one of the 
many evidences of the oriental origin of the 
people. Like the Night-fablers of Arabia, 
they go on by the hour — aye, by the night long 
— ^without wearying their hearers. These are 
for the most part to be found among soldiers and 
peasants. The stories which in other lands are 
preserved only in work-rooms and nurseries to 
our days, are narrated in Hungary in the porch, by 
watch and shepherd fires, and amidst the night- 
labours of the field. The character of the 
Magyar tale is wholly unlike that of southern 
lands. The hero is generally a student, a sol- 
dier, or a king's son ; his companion a magic 
horse called Tatos, who is his counsellor and 
savioiu'. His enemy is often a dr^on with 
six, nine, or twelve heads, and the hero must 
undergo three ordeals ; and this number is the 
ruUng one throughout the story. There is a 
sharpness and oddity about the conception, 
and an original development of the plot. The 
scenery, and the deeds of the principal actors, 
shew that the stories emanate from a people 
who lived in elevated places. The narrator 
sometimes unites two or three stories in one — 
sometimes divides one into many — elaborates 
or changes it according to his own caprice or 
the demands of Us audience. It has happened 
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that many tales of foreigu origin have been in- 
troduced, vvliich have been all nationalized by 
lime. I remember to have heard a celebrated 
story-telling woman in the Abaujvar district, 
narrate one of Gozzi's best tales ; and the well- 
known and foreign ' Swan Maiden' is cuirent 
all over Hungary. The national may be im- 
mediately distinguished from the exotic' 

" Of the Lyrics of the nation, the collection 
I have translated will serve to give a fair idea. 
To advocate their merits as literary composi- 
tions is no part of my task. I have given 
nearly the whole that have reached me, in or- 
der to shew what are the Songs of the Magyar 
people. Hungarian towns and villages, and 
rivers and plains, and liills and valleys, have 
been painted- and described by many. Here 
are some of the thoughts of those who dwell 
there. The dresses of Hungary and Transyl- 
vania decorate many books, and are the sub- 
ject of many pictures. Here are some of the 
adomings of the inward man — here is some- 
thing of the costume of mind." 

From the translations we have selected the 
following as some of the most pleasing speci- 
mens ; we regret that our limits do not permit 
us to extract more largely : — 

AURORA— ViaAO Benedek, born 175-2 
Sweet is thy name, Anrorii— thou lieavonly 
Day-giver— swoeter thy deeds titan thy name. 
Smiliiiff, thoti looliest from tliv chariot of gold. 
And tlic darkness of night rolleth gently away. 

Lig-ht beams and glows in thy glance — thou awakest 
Life and arousest bright joy at thy gifts, 
Innocent birdlets sing praises and oless thee. 
Chanting their matin of exquisite tones. 

Then do they fear the fierce vulture no longer — 
Fear not the talons of evil — nor dx-e»d 
SiTtMM-h of the owl, in the suuiiy ray blinking — 
Silent his voice aud inactive his eye. 

Beiiutifnl change hsth enamonr'd creation : 
'Tis the Creator — for He and His laws 
R<=!gn ever-during; all things arc shifting — 
All,' but the goduke macliiue of the world. 

HER IMAGE— KiziNczi Febencz, born 1759. 
'Tis morning and I wiike — the earliest vision 
'I'hat beams upon me is thy face divine; 
And then my spirit floats in light elysian^ 
And bliss spi'iugs youtMu'i from those smiles of thine. 
* ''lis she — 'tis she !' I cry, — swift flo^v my veins, 
1 kiss the air, as if her breath had Mess'd it — 
I bow to earth, as if her leet had press'd it — 
I'esI she wiis here, and still her influence reigns. 
Fair llepreseutf.tivel the sweet infection 
Of jiower is w ith thee — ■gentle, but supreme ; 
Eletidiuir such dreams of hope and recollection — 
And gilding with new glory every dream : 
Lnitk . for the sun is up, and on thy face 
Tlirows all its lustre, light, and heavenly grace. 

SECRET SORROW.— Gabriel Davei, born 1763. 
Ky sonl is troubled with an ancient sorrow, 
Which grows again anew; and gloomy themes. 
Gathering afresh, o'ershadoAv mo with dreams 
Of a mysterious darkness on the morrow. 
I fain would weep, and yet can find no tears — 
Nougiit but the broken sigh and stifled groan : 
These are the tenants of my heart alone. 
And their deep underminings steal my years. 

O that the tears, joy's freshening tears, would fall ! 

They come not to tlie weak and wounded breast; 

They rush both for and from the fount of rest 

If thou art not than marble harder all. 

Know that the silent pang, the grief that speaks not. 

Is of all woes the deadliest — and to bear 

The heiut that throbs and burns, while vet it breaks not, 

'is worse than death— for death a blessing were. 

CHILDHOOD.— Alex. Kisfaludv, bom 1772. 

Swift the golden moments flitted 
Of my childliood's blissful days — 

Soon the smiling joys retreated. 
Which o'er boyhood flung their rays. 

Spring, whose footetcp never lingers. 
Flowers upon the vernal field. 

All the forest's plumy singers. 
All the lig^hts that nature gild — 

Will not winter's breath destroy them? 

Othi-r springs shall re-enjoy them ; 
'Vonth rekindles not it.s beam- 
Why do I 60 idly dream i 



The Doom of Deremie. A Poem. By the 
late Thomas Furlong. — London, Robins. 

If the reader be a pedestrian, an Inhabitant 
of Dublin, and fond of rural walks, he is pro- 
bably familiar with the pleasant banks of the 
sparkling little river TolkA, which meanders 
along the northern su'nurbs of the city, and with j 
the beautiful green lanes and avenues, wliich 
lie in its immediate neighbourhood. Among 
the latter, we think one of tlie most delightful 
of our suburban excursions is to stroll up Phi- ' 
lipsburg avenue, and so on, round to Dnrai-: 
condra bridge. In this short course, we get almost 
immediately as much into quiet rural beauty, 
as if we were a hundred miles from the metro- 
polis. There are many objects of striking in- 
terest to the lover of cultivated nature on the 
way in this half hour's ramble, as first, the 
dark wood of Lord Charlemont's demesne, 
which we skirt for a while, when we ascend 
from the avenue of little flower gardens, in 
which even already, despite of the pincliing 
keenness of many of our days, the yeUow and 
purple crocus, as well as the snow-drop and 
hypatica are flowering on the sunny southern 
banks ; and the " wee modest crimson-tippet 
flower" peeping forth from the matted grass. 
Then the distant prospects of the bay and the 
city, with aE the disagreeable intervening ob- 
jects shut out from view, by green fields, and 
in the more advanced season, graceful masses 
of variously-tinted foliage. 

Mr. Williams's beaiitiful cottage too, with 
its little wilderness of roses in front, wliich in 
the pleasant summer gives a perfume to the 
air for five minutes before we come in sight of 
it. Then the venerable and magnificent de- 
serted mansion of the Coghill's; — and lastly, 
the picturesque burial ground of Drumcondra, 
which we never pass without turning in to take 
another glance at the humble headstone which 
marks the grave of the facetious antiquary, 
Capt.'jin Grose, and a more lingering look at 
a more classical and imposing marble monu- 
ment, admirably executed, and bcm-iug the fol- 
lowing inscription : — 

TO THE MEMORY OF 

THOMAS FURi.ONG, Esq. 

in whom the purest principles of 

Patriotism and Honor 

were combined with 

Superior Poetical Genius, 

Thij Memorial of Friendship 

is erected by those who valued and admired 

His various Talents, Public Integrity, 

find Private Worth. 
He died 25th July, 1827, aged 33 years. 

MAY HE REST IN PEACE. 

Furlong was, we believe, the son of a sub- 
stantial farmer in the county of Wexford, nor 
did his circumstances ever permit him to de- 
vote his time exclusively to literature, although 
for some years before liis death, he contributed 
largely to several periodicals. His native place 
was Scarawalsh, between Ferns and Euniscor- 
thy, the romantic scenery of which wild region 

he has celebrated in the Doom of Derenzie 

At an early a^e he was apprenticed to a gro- 
cer in Dublin ; and subsequently, after many 
years, he held a situation in some distillery, 
which he continued to occupy until his death. 

In some of the circumstances connected 
■with his life and writings, as well as In the 
joyous conviviality of his disposition, a strong 
resemblance may be traced to the story and 
the characteristics of Robert Bums. 

A short time before his death, he completed 
a translation of the songs of Cardan, which, 
with other remains of the most celebrated 



of the Irish bards, are now, we rejoice to learr, 
going through the press, under the superinten- 
dance of our learned antiquarian friend, James 
Hardiman, Esq. the historian of Galway, to 
whom this posthumous poem of Derenzie is 
dedicated, according to the last request of its 
ingenious and lamented author. 

The story of the poem is somewhat myste- 
riou,s, and but obscurely developed. We have 
first a full length portrait of an Irish fairy- 
man, or wizard, taken from the life ; the ori- 
ginal was Shane Wnie, or John Roe, a native 
of the county of AVexford. He was a man 
remarkable for his soUtary and gloomy habits, 
and was kno\vn to wander frequently whole 
daj's and nights successively among the hUls. 
This singular and lonely being, first e'vinces 
any human attachment by sheltering and bring- 
ing up an orphan niece ; the effect upon him- 
self, of this exercise of the gentler affections, 
is thus feelingly described : — 

** As he gave. 
Even did his mind grow gentler. Not to many 
Would he, when lingering in his mood of gloominess^ 
Vouchsafe a winning Avord ; but if his Margaret, 
In that dark hour approach 'd him, a strange hue 
Of brightness touch'd his features — ^if she paus'd, 
Le.in'd with an easy air across his knee. 
Threw her light locks aside, gaz'd on his face. 
And smil'd, and strok'd his ciieek, and gaily urg'd hiiU' 
Even then, to utter things that none might talk of— 
His look was hjilf compliar. ^ So she grew. 
Bright, beautiful, and innocent before lum ; 
Even as an angel st ^ling on his path. 
And guiding liim to comfort — she did seem 
Form'd to revive within him each fond feeling— 
To root the fiend of sadness from his bosom — 
To soothe his wayward spirit — and to make him 
Look with a milder and more kindly eye 
Upon his weak and wandering fellow creatures. 

The years wore fast away, and still she rose 
In stature and in beauty ; the soft winds 
Of twenty spi-ings had wanton'd o'er her cheek. 
And left its hue more lovely : in her sh ape 
Was all the lightness of the fair young ozier. 
With all its grace, and ease, and flexibility. 
Her eye, when resting, had a cast of gentleness. 
But, when in mirth it mov'd, in its gay glance. 
Centred a liveliness thro' which the spirit 
Beamed in bewildering brightness. In one season 
She bloom'd, but, ere another clos'd its course, 
A chilling change came on, and fast she faded." 

The maiden is seduced, — Wrue is seized 
with fever and deliritun, on learning the story 
of her ruin ; when he recovers she has passed 
away from the village, and is never heard of 
more. Then there is much of Wrue's further 
wanderings, and fairy lore; and a.^'ter a season 
the doomed Derenzie returns from the wars, 
and is joyously received by his father aud kin- 
dred ; but ever evinces a strange reluctance to 
speak of the scenes of battle and slaughter 
through which he has passed . — 

" Yet, was there one, amidst the neighbouring train. 

With whom evasion, even if sought, were vam : 

One, before whom the workings of liis heart 

Lay open, even to the tenderest part; 

One, m whose presence, gloominess, and pride. 

And care, and cnld reserve, were thrown aside; 

One, from whose mild, but penetrating eye. 

He could hide nothing, tho* he scarce Knew why, 

AVho was this wizard that, with keen controul. 
Thus search'd thro' all the secrets of ills soul ? 
Wes it some monitor, who, from his youth. 
Had form'd his mind to flrmiiess and to truth ? 
Was it a confessor, vvliosc word was law. 
Whose very voice instiird reli^iious awe ? 
Or, a dark-gifted one, who, like old Wrue, 
Dealt deep in spells known only to a few ? 
No ! 'twas a maid, by Slaney's Tvinding water. 
The lovely A%nes Vere, a curate's orphun daughter. 

The wanderer lov'd her — nor in vain — 

He droop'd not,^pin'd not unrequited; 
For his vowB ivere echo'd back aisain. 

With a faith as pnre as the faith he plighted. 
Thev lov'd — and tlieirs was not that love 

^Vilich changeth as the springs wild weather > 
The tie which grew between the two. 
Was one that Toight seem seal'd above, 

For time had Imk'd their hearts together, 
'Twas not the spark all lightly known. 
By fancy mire'c^ or random blown; 



